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A  LAY  OF  OSSIAN  AND  PATRICK 

I  TELL  you  an  ancient  story 

Learnt  on  an  Irish  strand, 
Of  lonely  Ossian  returning 

Belated  from  fairyland. 

To  a  land  grown  meek  and  holy, 

To  a  land  of  mass  and  bell, 
Under  the  hope  of  heaven, 

Under  the  dread  of  hell : 

It  tells  how  the  bard  and  warrior, 

Last  of  a  giant  race, 
Wrestled  a  year  with  Patrick, 

Answering  face  to  face, 

Mating  the  praise  of  meekness 
With  vaunt  of  the  warrior  school, 

And  the  glory  of  God  the  Father 
With  the  glory  of  Finn  Mac  Cool ; 
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Until  at  the  last  the  hero, 

Through  fasting  and  through  prayer, 
Came  to  the  faith  of  Christians, 

And  turned  from  the  things  that  were. 

When  the  holy  bread  was  broken, 
And  the  water  wet  on  his  brow, 

And  the  last  of  the  fierce  Fianna 
Had  spoken  the  Christian  vow, 

In  a  sudden  glory  Patrick 
Seeing  the  fierce  grown  mild 

Laughed  with  joy  on  his  convert, 
Like  father  on  first-born  child. 

"  Well  was  for  you,  O  Ossian, 
You  came  to  the  light,"  he  said  ; 

"  And  now  I  will  show  you  the  torment 
From  which  to  our  God  you  fled." 

Then  with  a  pass  of  his  crozier 

He  put  a  spell  on  the  air, 
And  there  fell  a  mist  on  the  eyeballs 

Of  Ossian  standing  there. 
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Shapes  loomed  up  through  the  darkness, 
And  "  Now,"  says  the  saint,  "  look  well ; 

See  your  friends  the  Fianna, 
And  all  their  trouble  in  hell." 

Ossian  stared  through  the  darkness, 

Saw,  as  the  mist  grew  clear, 
Legions  of  swarth-hued  warriors 

Raging  with  sword  and  spear  : 

Footmen,  huge  and  misshapen, 

Stiffened  with  snarling  ire ; 
Chariots  with  hell-black  stallions 

Champing  a  spume  of  fire, 

And  all  of  the  grim-faced  battle, 

With  clash  and  yell  and  neigh, 
Dashed  on  a  knot  of  warriors 

Set  in  a  rank  at  bay. 

Ossian  looked,  and  he  knew  them, 

Knew  each  man  of  them  well, 
Knew  his  friends,  the  Fianna, 

There  in  the  pit  of  hell. 
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There  was  his  very  father, 
Leader  of  all  their  bands, 

Finn,  the  terrible  wrestler, 
Griping  with  giant  hands  ; 

Oscar  with  edged  blade  smiting, 
Caoilte"  with  charging  lance, 

And  Diarmuid  poising  his  javelin, 
Nimble  as  in  the  dance ; 

Conan,  the  crop-eared  stabber, 
Aiming  a  slant-way  stroke, 

And  the  fiery  Lugach  leaping 
Where  the  brunt  of  battle  broke. 

But  in  front  of  all  by  a  furlong, 
There  in  the  hell-light  pale, 

Was  the  champion,  Gull  MacMorna, 
Winding  a  monstrous  flail. 

And  still  the  flail  as  he  swung  it 
Sang  through  the  maddened  air, 

Singing  the  deeds  of  heroes, 
A  song  of  the  days  that  were. 
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It  swung  with  the  shrilling  of  pipers, 

It  smote  with  a  thud  of  drums, 
It  leapt  and  it  whirled  in  battle, 

Crying,  "  Gull  MacMorna  comes." 

It  leapt  and  it  smote,  and  the  devils 

Shrieked  under  every  blow  ; 
With  the  very  wind  of  its  whistling 

Warriors  were  stricken  low. 

It  swept  a  path  through  the  army 

Wide  as  a  winter  flood, 
And  down  that  lane  the  Fianna 

Charged  in  a  wash  of  blood. 

Patrick  gazed  upon  Ossian  : 

But  Ossian  watched  to  descry 
The  surf  and  the  tide  of  battle 

Turn,  as  in  days  gone  by. 

And  lo  !  a"t  the  sudden  onslaught 

The  fighters  of  Eire  made, 
And  under  the  flail  of  MacMorna, 

The  host  of  the  foemen  swayed, 
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Broke  ;  and  Ossian,  breathless, 

Heard  the  exultant  yell 
Of  his  comrades  hurling  the  devils 

Back  to  the  wall  of  hell. 

And  the  sword-blades  reaped  like  sickles, 
And  the  javelins  fell  like  hail, 

And  louder  and  ever  louder 
Rose  the  song  of  the  flail, 

As  whirling  in  air  the  striker 
Sang  clear,  or  thudded  dull, — 

When,  woe !  the  tug  on  a  sudden 
Snapped  in  the  grasp  of  Gull. 

Hand-staff  and  striker  parted  ; 

The  song  of  the  flail  was  dumb, — 
On  the  heart  of  Ossian,  listening, 

Fell  that  silence  numb. 

And  oh  !  for  a  time  uncounted 
He  watched  with  straining  eyes 

The  tide  of  the  devils'  battle 
Quicken  and  turn  and  rise. 
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He  watched  the  Fianna's  onset 

Waver  and  hang  in  doubt, 
He  watched  his  leaderless  comrades 

Swept  in  a  struggling  rout. 

But  Gull,  with  a  shield  before  him, 

Crouched  on  the  battle  ground, 
And  there  in  the  track  of  slaughter 

Tore  at  what  he  found, 

Until  in  the  crash  and  tumult, 

And  dashed  with  a  bloody  rain, 
He  had  knotted  his  flail  together 

With  sinews  out  of  the  slain. 

Then,  as  the  gasping  Fianna 

Felt  their  endeavour  fail, 
Chanting  their  ancient  valour 

Rose  the  voice  of  the  flail. 

And  again  in  the  stagnant  ebbing 

Of  their  blood  began  to  flow 
The  flood  of  a  surging  courage, 

The  hope  of  a  crowning  blow  ; 
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And  the  heart  of  their  comrade  watching, 

Stirred  with  joy  to  behold 
Feats  of  his  bygone  manhood, 

Strokes  that  he  knew  of  old. 

Again  he  beheld  the  stubborn 

Setting  of  targe  to  targe, 
Again  he  beheld  the  rally 

Swell  to  a  shattering  charge. 

And  surely  now  the  Fianna 

Must  slaughter  and  whelm  the  foe 

In  a  fierce  and  final  triumph, 
Lords  of  the  realm  below, 

As  they  leapt  in  a  loosened  phalanx, 
Climbing  on  heaps  of  slain : 

— And  again  Gull's  wizard  weapon 
Flew  on  a  stroke  in  twain. 

For  a  time  and  times  uncounted 

Ossian  endured  the  sight 
Of  the  endless  swaying  tumult, 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  fight. 
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His  face  grew  lean  with  sorrow, 
And  hunger  stared  from  his  eyes, 

And  the  labouring  breath  from  his  bosom 
Broke  in  heavy  sighs. 

Patrick  watched,  and  he  wondered, 

And  at  last  in  pity  spoke : 
"  Vexed  is  your  look,  O  Ossian, 
As  your  very  heart  were  broke. 

"  Courage,  O  new-made  Christian  : 

Great  is  my  joy  in  you  : 
I  would  like  it  ill  on  a  day  of  grace 
My  son  should  have  aught  to  rue. 

"  Therefore  for  these  your  comrades 

I  give  you  a  wish  to-day 
That  shall  lift  them  out  of  their  torment 
Into  some  better  way. 

\ 

"  Speak  !  be  bold  in  your  asking, 
Christ  is  strong  to  redeem." 
— Ossian  turned  to  him  sudden, 

Like  one  awaked  from  a  dream. 
B 
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His  eye  was  fierce  as  an  eagle's, 
And  his  voice  had  a  trumpet's  ring, 

As  when  at  the  Fenian  banquets 
He  lifted  his  harp  to  sing. 

"  I  ask  no  help  of  the  Father, 
I  ask  no  help  of  the  Son, 

Nor  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Ever  Three  in  One. 

"  This  for  my  only  asking, 
And  then  let  might  prevail, — 

Patrick,  give  Gull  Mac  Morna 
An  iron  tug  to  his  flail" 

Patrick  is  dead,  and  Ossian ; 

Gull  to  his  place  is  gone  ; 
But  the  words  and  the  deeds  of  heroes 

Linger  in  twilight  on, — 

In  a  twilight  of  fireside  tellings 

Lit  by  the  poet's  lay, 
Lighting  the  gloom  of  hardship, 

The  night  of  a  needy  day. 
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And  still  the  Gael,  as  he  listens 

In  a  land  of  mass  and  bell 
Under  the  hope  of  heaven, 

Under  the  dread  of  hell, 

<-_ 
Thinks  long,  like  age-spent  Ossian, 

For  the  things  that  are  no  more, 
For  the  clash  of  meeting  weapons, 
And  the  mad  delight  of  war. 
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THE  WOMAN  OF  BEARE 

EBBING,  the  wave  of  the  sea 
Leaves,  where  it  wantoned  before, 
Wan  and  naked  the  shore, 
Heavy  the  clotted  weed : 
And  in  my  heart,  woe  is  me  ! 
Ebbs  a  wave  of  the  sea. 

I  am  the  Woman  of  Beare, 
Foul  am  I  that  was  fair : 
Gold-embroidered  smocks  I  had, 
Now  in  rags  am  hardly  clad. 

Arms,  now  so  poor  and  thin, 
Staring  bone  and  shrunken  skin, 
Once  were  lustrous,  once  caressed 
Chiefs  and  warriors  to  their  rest. 
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Not  the  sage's  power,  nor  lone 
Splendour  of  an  aged  throne, 
Wealth  I  envy  not,  nor  state : 
Only  women  folk  I  hate. 

On  your  heads,  while  I  am  cold, 
Shines  the  sun  of  living  gold  ; 
Flowers  shall  wreathe  your  necks  in  May; 
For  me  every  month  is  gray. 

Yours  the  bloom :  but  ours  the  fire, 
Even  out  of  dead  desire. 
Wealth,  not  men,  ye  love ;  but  when 
Life  was  in  us,  we  loved  men. 

Fair  the  men,  and  wild  the  manes 
Of  their  coursers  on  the  plains  ; 
Wild  the  chariots  rocked,  when  we 
Raced  by  them  for  mastery. 

Lone  is  Femen  :  vacant,  bare, 
Stands  in  Bregon  Ronan's  Chair. 
And  the  slow  tooth  of  the  sky 
Frets  the  stones  where  my  dead  lie. 
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The  wave  of  the  great  sea  talks  : 
Through  the  forest  winter  walks. 
Not  to-day  by  wood  and  sea 
Comes  King  Diarmuid  here  to  me. 

I  know  what  my  king  does. 
Through  the  shivering  reeds,  across 
Fords  no  mortal  strength  may  breast, 
He  rows — to  how  chill  a  rest ! 

Amen  !  Time  ends  all. 
Every  acorn  has  to  fall. 
Bright  at  feasts  the  candles  were, 
Dark  is  here  the  house  of  prayer. 

I,  that  when  the  hour  was  mine, 
Drank  with  kings  the  mead  and  wine, 
Drink  whey-water  now,  in  rags 
Praying  among  shrivelled  hags. 

Amen  !  Let  my  drink  be  whey  ! 
Let  me  do  God's  will  all  day — 
And,  as  upon  God  I  call, 
Turn  my  blood  to  angry  gall. 
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Ebb,  flood,  and  ebb :  I  know 
Well  the  ebb,  and  well  the  flow, 
And  the  second  ebb,  all  three — 
Have  they  not  come  home  to  me  ? 

Came  the  flood  that  had  for  waves 
Monarchs,  mad  to  be  my  slaves, 
Crested  as  by  foam  with  bounds 
Of  wild  steeds  and  leaping  hounds. 

Comes  no  more  that  flooding  tide 
To  my  silent  dark  fireside. 
Guests  are  many  in  my  hall, 
But  a  hand  has  touched  them  all. 

Well  is  with  the  isle  that  feels 
How  the  ocean  backward  steals  : 
But  to  me  my  ebbing  blood 
Brings  again  no  forward  flood. 

Ebbing,  the  wave  of  the  sea 
Leaves,  where  it  wantoned  before, 
Changed  past  knowing  the  shore, 
Lean  and  lonely  and  gray; 
And  far  and  farther  from  me 
Ebbs  the  wave  of  the  sea. 
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IRELAND,  oh  Ireland !  centre  of  my  longings, 
Country  of  my  fathers,  home  of  my  heart ! 

Overseas  you  call  me :   Why  an  exile  from  me  ? 
Wherefore  sea-severed,  long  leagues  apart  ? 

As  the  shining  salmon,  homeless  in  the  sea  depths, 
Hears  the  river  call  him,  scents  out  the  land, 

Leaps  and  rejoices  in  the  meeting  of  the  waters, 
Breasts  weir  and  torrent,  nests  in  the  sand ; 

Lives  there  and  loves  ;  yet  with  the  years  returning, 
Rusting  in  the  river,  pines  for  the  sea, 

Sweeps  back  again  to  the  ripple  of  the  tide  way, 
Roamer  of  the  waters,  vagabond  and  free. 

Wanderer  am  I  like  the  salmon  of  the  rivers ; 

London  is  my  ocean,  murmurous  and  deep, 
Tossing  and  vast ;  yet  through  the  roar  of  London 

Comes  to  me  thy  summons,  calls  me  in  sleep. 
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Pearly  are  the  skies  in  the  country  of  my  fathers, 
Purple  are  thy  mountains,  home  of  my  heart. 

Mother  of  my  yearning,  love  of  all  my  longings, 
Keep  me  in  remembrance,  long  leagues  apart. 
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WHERE  the  huge  Atlantic  swings  heavy  water  east- 
ward, 

Ireland,  square  to  meet  it,  shoulders  off  the  seas  ; 
Wild  are  all  her  coasts  with  war  of  cliff  and  billow, 

On  her  northern  moorland  is  little  sheltered  ease. 

Well  is  with  the  salmon,  ranger  of  her  rivers  ; 

Well  is  with  the  mackerel  shoaling  in  each  bay, 
Dear  is  all  the  land  to  the  lonely  snipe  and  curlew  : 

Ay,  but  for  its  manfolk — a  bitter  lot  have  they. 

Thankless  is  the  soil :  men  trench,  and  delve,  and 

labour, 
Black  and  heartless  peat  amid  barren  knowes  of 

stone : 

Then  to  win  a  living  overseas  they  travel, 
And  their  women  gather,  if  God  pleases,  what  was 
sown. 
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Harvesters    a-homing    from    the    golden    tilth    of 

England, 
Where  they  sweat  to  cope  with  the  increase  of 

teeming  years, 

Find  too  oft,  returning  sick  with  others'  plenty, 
Sunless  autumn  dank  upon  green  and  spindling 
ears. 

Or  a  tainted  south  wind  brings  upon   the    root- 
crop 
Stench  of  rotting  fibre  and  green  leaf  turning 

black : 
Famine,    never    distant,    stalks    nearer    now    and 

nearer, 

Bids  them  rake  like  crows  amid  mussel-beds  and 
wrack. 

Bleak  and  grey  to    man    is    the    countenance  of 
Nature ; 

Bleak  her  soil  below  him,  bleak  her  sky  above. 
Wherefore,   then,   by    man   is   her   rare  smile   so 

•  cherished  ? 

Paid  her  niggard  bounty  with  so  lavish  love  ? 
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Not  the  slopes  of  Rhine  with  such  yearning  are 
remembered, 

Not  your  Kentish  orchards,  not  your  Devon  lanes. 
'Tis  as  though  her  sons  for  that  ungentle  mother 

Knew  a  mother's  tenderness,  felt  a  mother's  pains. 

Many  an  outward-bound,  as  the  ship  heads  under 

Tory, 
Clings  with  anguished  eyes  to  the  barren  Fanad 

shore ; 
Many  a  homeward-bound,  as  they  lift  the  frowning 

Foreland, 
Pants  to  leap  the  leagues  to  his  desolate  Gweedore. 

There  about  the  ways  God's  air  is  free  and  spacious : 
Warm  are  chimney-corners  there,  warm  the  kindly 

heart  : 
There  the  soul  of  man  takes  root,  and  through  its 

travail 
Grips  the  rocky  anchorage  till  the  life-strings  part. 
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OH,  up  the  brae,  and  up  and  up,  beyont  the  fairy 

thorn, 
It's  there  they  hae  my  baby  laid,  that  died  when 

he  was  born. 
Afore  the  priest  could  christen  him  to  save  his  soul, 

he  died ; 
"  It  never  lived  at  all,"  they  said. — 'Twas  livin'  in  my 

side. 
For  many  a  day  an'  many  a  night,  an'  weary  night 

and  day, 

I  kent  him  livin'  at  my  heart,  I  carena  what  they  say. 
For  many  a  day  an'  many  a  night  I  wearied  o'  unrest ; 
But  now  I'm  sore  to  hae  my  wean  back  hidden  in  my 

breast. 
He  '11  sure  be  thinkin'  long  for  me,  an'  wearyin'  his 

lone 
Up  in  thon  corner  by  the  whins  wi'  neither  cross  nor 

stone  : 
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Ay,  tho'  I'd  died  \vi'  him  itself,  they  wouldna  let  us 

be— 

The  corner  o'  a  field  for  him,  the  holy  ground  for  me. 
Thare  many  a  wean  that  lies  wi'  him,  and  none  that 

got  a  name, 
Thare  many  a  wife,  hard  put  till  it,  was  glad  that  dead 

they  came, 
Ay,  many  a  man  that  scarcely  minds  a  child  o'  his 

lies  there — 
But  och  !  'tis  cruel  hard  to  quit  the  first  you'd  ever 

bear. 
The  graves  are  all  that  tiny  that  they'd  hardly  raise 

a  mound, 
And  couples  o'  a  Sunday  do  be  coortin'  on  thon 

ground ; 
An'thare  none  that  thinks  upon  them ;  but  my  heart'll 

be  there  still, 
On  the  sod  among  the  bracken  an'  the  whins  upon 

the  hill. 
I'd  be  feared  to  come  o'  night  there,  for  the  hill  is 

fairy  ground. 
But  thare  maybe  more  nor  fairies  dancin'  in  the 

fairy  round — 
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Och,  an'  if  I  only  thought  it !  sure  I'd  let  them  do 

their  worst, 

An'  I'd  go  to  see  my  baby,  tho'  I  be  to  be  accursed. 
But  I'll  never  reach  my  wean  now,  neither  here  nor 

in  the  sod, 
An'  I'm  better  wi?  the  Christians  an'  the  souls  that's 

saved  for  God  ; — 
Och,  to  feel  his  fingers  on  me,  an'  to  clasp  him  when 

he  smiled ! 
Sure  ye'd  think  there'd  be  one  heaven  for  the  mother 

an'  the  child. 


THE  ASH  WALK 

A  POINTED  arch  in  the  grey  wall 

Leads  where  the  slanting  sunbeams  fall 

On  the  white  path  of  river  sand, 

And,  ranged  in  rank,  great  ash-trees  stand. 

Not  theirs  the  oak's  round  massive  lines, 

Nor  measured  symmetry  of  pines  ; 

Each,  vast  yet  limber,  in  its  place 

Grows  with  an  undictated  grace. 

High  soars  the  feathery  cloud  of  green, 

Light,  fluttering,  touched  with  wavering  sheen, 

And  rifted,  where  the  sky  shows  through 

In  jewelled  fretwork,  lucent  blue. 

See  how,  like  conscious  creatures,  they 
Breathe  in  the  blue  soft  Irish  day, 
And  the  delighted  air  receives 
The  lovely  answer  of  their  leaves, 
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To  the  soft  wind  among  them  playing, 
In  ceaseless  gentle  motion  swaying : 
As  when  a  woman  fond  and  fair 
Feels  on  her  wealth  of  loose-piledihair 
Her  lover's  hand,  and,  sweetly  bent, 
Whispers  a  sigh  of  mere  content, 
While  faint  and  happy  motions  flow 
Across  her  face  and  come  and  go  : 
So  in  the  swaying  boughs  you  guess 
The  gentle  stir  of  happiness. 

Such  in  their  stateliness  are  these, 
Born  very  nobles  of  the  trees. 
No  strugglers,  scant  of  light  and  air, 
But  fenced  and  favoured  all  with  care, 
And  rooted  where  to  heart's  desire 
Kindly  the  air  and  soil  conspire. 
Bounteous  in  beauty  there  they  stand, 
Bounteous  in  shelter  to  the  land, 
By  their  mere  breathing  making  sweet 
The  air  to  creatures  at  their  feet ; 
Fulfilling  all  their  purpose  meant 
With  glory  and  with  ornament. 
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O  perishable  splendour,  fraught 
With  mortal  sadness  to  my  thought ! 
Look  what  a  tide  of  sap  there  heaves 
In  yonder  sapling  toward  the  leaves 
With  rustling  seedpods  laden  down  ; 
And  then — behold  yon  barren  crown. 
For  of  the  band  one  giant  there 
Stands  in  the  noon  of  summer  bare. 
No  need  to  wait  the  wintry  blast : 
Leaf-time  and  fruitage  long  are  past : 
The  naked  boughs  but  last  to  show 
How  one  has  gone,  how  all  must  go. 
And  when  sad  ebbing  of  the  sap 
Wrecks  that  brave  phalanx,  gap  by  gap, 
Alas  !  what  rabble  shall  be  found 
Crowding  upon  the  vacant  ground ! 

And,  as  I  looked,  I  was  aware 
Of  other  orders  passing  there, 
Of  other  goodly  lives  that  stand 
Stately  and  spacious  in  the  land, 
Of  gallant  creatures,  born  to  life 
Exempt  from  toil,  exempt  from  strife, 
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That  in  this  age's  bitter  mood 
Shall  scarcely  find  their  stock  renewed, 
Till  some  sad  morning  wakes  and  sees 
No  more  such  folk,  no  more  such  trees. 


C  2 


A  SONG  OF  DEFEAT 

NOT  for  the  lucky  warriors, 

— The  winner  at  Waterloo, 

Or  him  of  a  newer  name, 

Whom  loud-voiced  triumphs  acclaim 

Victor  against  the  few — 

Not  for  these,  O  Eire, 

I  build  in  my  heart  to-day 

The  lay  of  your  sons  and  you. 


I  call  to  your  mind  to-day, 
Out  of  the  mists  of  the  past, 
Many  a  hull  and  many  a  mast 
Black  in  the  bight  of  the  bay 
Over  against  Ben  Edair ; 
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And  the  lip  of  the  ebbing  tideway  all 

Red  with  the  life  of  Gael  and  Gall, 

And  the  Danes  in  a  headlong  slaughter  sent : 

— And  the  women  of  Eire  keening 

For  Brian,  slain  at  his  tent. 


Mother,  O  gray  sad  mother, 

Love,  with  the  troubled  eyes, 

For  whom  I  marshal  to-day 

The  sad  and  splendid  array, 

Calling  the  lost  to  arise, 

— As  some  queen's  courtier  unbidden 

Might  fetch  her  gems  to  the  sun, 

Praising  the  glory  and  glow 

Of  all  that  was  hers  to  show — 

Eire,  love  Brian  well, 

For  Brian  fought,  and  he  fell : 

But  Brian  fought,  and  he  won  : 

God  !  that  was  long  ago  ! 
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Nearer  and  dearer  to  you, 

Eire,  Eire  mo  bhron, 

(List  to  a  name  of  your  own, 

O  sweet  name,  My  Sorrow !) 

Are  the  suns  that  flamed  and  faded 

In  a  night  that  had  no  morrow. 


I  call  to  your  mind  Red  Hugh, 

And  the  Castle's  broken  ward  ; 

I  call  to  your  mind  O'Neill, 

And  the  fight  at  the  Yellow  Ford : 

— And  the  ships  afloat  on  the  main, 

Bearing  O'Donnell  to  Spain, 

For  the  flame  of  his  quick  and  leaping  soul 

To  be  quenched  in  a  venomed  bowl : 

— And  the  shore  by  the  Swilly's  shadows, 

And  the  Earls  pushed  out  through  the  foam, 

And  O'Neill  in  his  grave-clothes  lying 

With  the  wish  of  his  heart  in  Ireland, 

And  his  body  cold  in  Rome. 
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I  call  to  your  mind  Benburb 
And  the  stubborn  Ulster  steel, 
And  the  triumph  of  Owen  Roe : 
Clonmel,  and  the  glorious  stand 
Of  the  younger  Hugh  O'Neill ; 
— And  Owen  dead  at  Deny, 
And  Cromwell  loosed  on  the  land. 


I  call  to  your  mind  brave  Sarsfield, 
And  the  battle  in  Limerick  street, 
The  mine  and  the  shattered  wall, 
And  the  battered  breach  held  good, 
And  William  full  in  retreat : 
— And,  at  the  end  of  all, 
Wild  Geese  rising  on  clamorous  wing 
To  follow  the  flight  of  an  alien  king. 
And  the  hard-won  treaty  broke 
And  the  elder  faith  oppressed, 
And  the  blood — but  not  for  Ireland — 
Red  upon  Sarsfield's  breast. 
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Ended,  the  roll  of  the  great 
And  famous  leaders  of  armies, 
The  shining  lamps  of  the  Gael, 
Who  wrestled  awhile  with  fate 
And  broke  the  battle  on  foemen, 
Ere  the  end  left  widowed  Eire 
Lone  with  her  desolate  wail. 


Lone,  yet  un forsaken : 

Out  of  no  far  dim  past 

Call  I  the  names  of  the  last 

Who  strove  and  suffered  for  Eire. 

Saddest  and  nearest  of  all, 

See  how  they  flock  to  the  call, 

The  troop  of  the*famous  felons ; 

Who  won  no  joy  of  the  sword, 

Who  tasted  of  no  reward 

But  the  faint  flushed  dawn  of  a  wan  sick  hope, 

And  over  whose  lives  there  dangled 

Ever  the  shame  of  the  rope. 
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I  call  to  your  mind  Lord  Edward  ; 

Tone  with  his  mangled  throat ; 

Emmet  high  on  the  gallows ; 

O'Brien,  Mitchel,  and  Meagher — 

Aye,  and  of  newer  note 

Names  that  Eire  will  not  forget, 

Though  some  have  faded  in  far  off  lands, 

And  some  have  passed  by  the  hangman's  hands, 

And  some — are  breathing  yet. 


Not  for  these,  O  Eire, 

Not  for  these,  or  thee, 

Pipers,  trumpeters,  blaring  loud, 

The  throbbing  drums  and  the  colours  flying, 

And  the  long-drawn  muffled  roar  of  the  crowd, 

The  voice  of  a  human  sea  : 

Theirs  it  is  to  inherit 

Fame  of  a  finer  grace, 

In  the  self-renewing  spirit 

And  the  untameable  heart, 
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Ever  defeated,  yet  undefeated, 

Of  thy  remembering  race  : 

For  their  names  are  treasured  apart, 

And  their  memories  green  and  sweet, 

On  every  hillside  and  every  mart 

In  every  cabin,  in  every  street, 

Of  a  land,  where  to  fail  is  more  than  to  triumph, 

And  victory  less  than  defeat. 


NOTES 

A  LAY  OF  OSSIAN  AND  PATRICK  (pp.  9-19). 

OF  all  the  songs  and  stories  handed  down  from 
a  remote  past  in  Ireland,  none  have  preserved 
so  strong  a  hold  on  popular  imagination  as  those 
which  tell  of  Finn  Mac  Cool  and  his  Fianna  (or,  a& 
we  might  say,  his  "  braves  "),  who  defended  the  land 
from  invasion  in  the  days  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  High 
King  of  Eire.  Most  of  them  are  represented  as  being 
told  in  a  later  day  by  Ossian,  last  survivor  of  the 
Fianna,  Finn's  own  son,  who  accepted  the  fairy 
Niav's  challenge,  and  went  off  with  her  to  her  own 
country ;  where,  after  a  little  time  as  it  seemed,  he 
"  thought  long  "  for  Ireland,  and,  against  her  warn- 
ing, returned  ;  only  to  find  that  centuries  had  gone 
over  him,  that  he  himself,  as  he  touched  the  soil, 
grew  old  and  broken,  that  his  comrades  were  dead 
and  forgotten,  and  that  a  new  faith  had  transformed 
the  land.  Men  brought  him  to  St.  Patrick,  and  the 
stories  are  told  as  colloquies  between  the  old  warrior 
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and  his  evangelisers  :  and  always  the  bards  delighted 
to  throw  the  listener's  sympathy  on  the  side  of  Ossian 
and  the  forbidden  full-blooded  joys  of  the  past — 
love,  chase,  and  battle. 

Much  of  the  tradition  has  been  preserved  in 
manuscript,  and  much  of  this  has  been  made 
accessible  in  print.  But  the  episode  which  I 
have  versified  will  be  new  even  to  many  scholars, 
though  it  has  been  published,  I  find,  by  Dr.  Hyde 
in  some  French  journal.  But  the  illiterates  have 
it  by  heart.  My  friend  Mr.  Seumas  Mac  Manus 
heard  it  from  an  evicted  cottier  in  the  heart  of  the 
Donegal  mountains,  who  lay  bedridden  in  a  kind  of 
kennel  formed  by  propping  sticks  against  the  gable 
of  his  ruined  cabin,  and  covering  them  with  heather 
scraws.  To  sit  and  write  in  this  lair  was  impossible  ; 
so  the  student  lay  at  full  length  on  the  roof,  beside 
the  vent-hole,  at  once  window  and  chimney,  while 
inside  the  shanachy,  on  his  bed  of  rushes  and  heather, 
chanted  the  lay.  In  another  part  of  the  same  county 
I  myself  heard  from  a  more  prosperous  shanachy  the 
same  legend,  identical  in  incident;  but  in  it  the 
enchanted  flail,  which  led  the  Fianna  in  their  labour 
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of  Sisyphus,  was  given  to  another  hero  than  Gull. 
But  I  think  MacMorna  had  a  right  to  the  weapon,  so 
I  leave  it  in  his  hand.  I  write  his  name  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced, as  also  that  of  Finn  Mac  Cool ;  while  Ossian 
has  become  traditional,  and  in  any  case  represents 
fairly  the  Ulster  pronunciation  of  Oisin,  who  in  the 
south  would  be  Usheen. 


THE  WOMAN  OF  BEARE  (pp.  20-23). 

'  THE  Woman  of  Beare  '  is  an  adaptation  of  a  literal 
rendering  of  an  ancient  Irish  poem  published  by 
Professor  Kuno  Meyer  in  Otia  Merseiana.  The 
original  is  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  its  composition  dates  back  probably  (in 
Professor  Meyer's  opinion)  to  the  eleventh. 

The  Woman  of  Beare  figures,  I  believe,  in  more  than 
one  legend.  She  appears  to  have  been  one  of  these 
creatures,  neither  wholly  divine  nor  human,  but  of 
more  than  mortal  powers,  whom  the  first  Christians 
found  in  Ireland.  To  some,  as  to  the  mermaid  of 
Lough  Neagh,  on  their  conversion  the  choice  was 
offered,  whether  to  die  at  once  and  go  to  heaven,  or 
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to  receive  an  allotted  span  of  life.  It  seems  as  if  the 
Woman  of  Beare  made  the  second  choice  (unlike  S. 
Liban's  convert) :  and  in  any  case  she  is  the  female 
counterpart  to  Ossian,  and  expresses  for  her  sex,  as 
he  for  the  men,  a  sense  of  all  that  is  lost  by  accep- 
tance of  the  Christian  ideal. 

Formally,  a  notable  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
her  utterance  is  thrown  definitely  into  the  form  of  a 
lyric,  and  not  of  prose  narrative  interspersed  with 
verse,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  Ossianic  or  Fenian 
tales.  It  is,  moreover,  a  lyric  which  can  well  bear 
comparison  with  Villon's  Ballade  of  La  Belle  Heaul- 
tm'ere, — familiar  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  rendering. 

The  original  consists  of  thirty-two  stanzas,  which 
I  have  reduced  by  a  half,  omitting  a  good  many 
repetitions,  and  certain  stanzas  of  which  the  sense 
remained  wholly  obscure.  But  verse  by  verse  I  have 
kept  very  close  indeed  to  Professor  Meyer's  words ; 
and  indeed  whatever  credit  the  poem  in  its  new  dress 
may  gain  is  at  least  as  much  due  to  him  as  to  me. 

The  stanzas  in  the  original  are  quatrains  of  several 
types  ;  that  which  I  have  adopted  seems  to  me 
roughly  to  represent  the  general  effect. 
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